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AN ANCIENT ANTICIPATION OF MODERN UNBELIEF 

Judges 13 : 22, 23 



PROFESSOR AMBROSE W. VERNON 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 



The quaint and charming story of Manoah and his wife forms a 
strange prologue to the amazing career of Samson. It appears to be a 
kind of envelope which later ages constructed that it might catalogue 
such an uncanny hero as Samson with the other great men of Israel. 
It is an attempt to overlay the protruding muscles of the barbarian 
with the mystic splendor of angels' wings. 

I have little doubt that this prologue is a revelation of the convic- 
tions and inner struggles of the company of prophets out of which, 
in all probability, this story has come to us. In the endeavor to 
transform Samson into a Nazirite, we have an indication of the 
reaction — which Elijah the Gileadite embodies — from the love of 
all the luxuries of Canaan in favor of the more primitive life of the 
desert. But in this quaint prologue there is a revelation of a more 
vital spiritual life that we are apt to overlook. It seems to harmonize 
strikingly with our modern experiences. It anticipates our higher 
skepticism, and suggests its only adequate remedy. 

The legend presents to us two figures which are clearly differen- 
tiated from each other — the figure of Manoah and the figure of 
Manoah's wife. 

Manoah comes before us as a hopeful believer throughout the 
entire announcement of the birth of his son by his unusual visitor. 
But when, after the announcement has been made, the visitor dis- 
closes his identity and his supernatural power by ascending to heaven 
in the flame of Manoah's sacrifice of thanksgiving, Manoah's child- 
like faith is turned into terror, and he calls out to his wife: "We 
shall surely die because we have seen God" (or, possibly, "because 
we have seen a divine being"). He could believe in God when he 
did not think much about him or when his thoughts centered con- 
ventionally around a traditional object of faith, but when something 
of God's transcendent greatness was revealed to him, through the 
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vision either of himself or of his satellite, his faith refused to rise to 
the gigantic effort. Here is the moment when Manoah symbolizes 
the higher variety of modern skepticism and shows us that it is not so 
modern after all. The symbolism is crude, to be sure, but most 
suggestive. 

Skepticism is of two kinds. One is symbolized by Esau, with his 
head buried in his bowl of pottage; the other, by Manoah, falling 
upon his face to the ground before the majesty of the God upon 
whom he is called to set his trust. Both kinds of ancient skepticism 
have their modern representatives. Esau represents the vulgar skep- 
ticism of every age — the skepticism of the materialist, of the man 
whose flesh has robbed him of his spiritual birthright, of the man 
whose soul is unvisited by ideals. Manoah represents the skepticism 
of the thoughtful, of the reverent, of the man who is overpowered by 
the splendor of his visions, too great for him ever to hold fast. And 
while every one of us has probably experienced something of the blight 
of both kinds of skepticism, it is that of Manoah for which we 
retain the greatest sympathy and for which we seek most earnestly 
for a cure. 

The legend of Manoah witnesses that reverent skepticism is not 
new, and hints that it is not to be feared as insuperable. In the 
figure of Manoah the prophets seem to be clothing a personal expe- 
rience in poetic form. They were caught in the beginnings of that 
long process of enlargement of human conceptions of God which 
makes constantly larger demands upon faith — demands which some 
are always unable to meet. They seem to have had such a conviction 
of the power and of the sufficiency of Jehovah that they demanded 
that the people of Israel should trust him as over against all the 
other gods there were. They demanded that the Baalim be defied 
rather than pacified. It is no wonder that many even among the 
prophets found themselves ill at ease in the presence of so mighty a 
deity as he must have been conceived to be who insisted that his 
people should ignore or insult all other gods. But this fear of the 
jealous Jehovah that Manoah expresses was to be repeated at every 
great epoch of religious history. Just after the Israelites had accom- 
modated themselves to the worship of one God, Amos and his 
successors insisted that, if God was at all, he must be conceived as 
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the deliverer, not merely of Israel from Egypt, but also of the 
Philistines from Caphthor and of the Syrians from Kir. Before 
this great demand upon faith, the vast majority of Israelites went 
into spiritual bankruptcy; the ten tribes disappeared. And when 
through the vicissitudes of centuries this faith had become estab- 
lished in Judea, Jesus appeared and demanded a more heroic faith 
still. He proclaimed that the Lord of heaven and earth not merely 
loved a nation like Israel, but counted the hairs of individual men. 
He commanded Galilean fishermen to raise their voices to the silent 
sky and to call out into its tremendous spaces the word "Father." 
Of this heroic faith the slowly built nation of Judea was incapable; 
the nation fell, and the Jewish faith lost its age-long primacy. And 
now today, just as the great world of thoughtful men and women had 
learned to unite in the Lord's Prayer, there comes upon us a new 
theophany. We must believe on a more stupendous God than did 
the disciples of Jesus. The telescope leads us behind the stars they 
saw. The calendar of the geologist seems to reckon a thousand 
years as a watch in the night ; the microscope of the biologist detects 
the germs of human brain in tadpoles and protoplasm. With 
some slight beginnings of the idea of a universe, we are now 
bidden by religion to enthrone within or above all that a will so vast 
that it cannot be pictured in thought, and yet a will that directs, 
protects, and conserves each individual soul. When we consider this 
universe, the work of God's fingers, these eternal and unchanging 
laws that he has ordained, is there anything to say but: "What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him ?" Is there anything else to do 
but to fall, like Manoah, with our faces to the ground with the fearful 
cry: "We shall surely die" ? 

Yes, there is something else to do. Were there not, life would 
resolve itself at best into a curious arrangement for building houses 
and governments and institutions and theaters for our children to 
tear down again. There is something else to say, and Manoah's wife 
said it: "If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have 
received our offering, neither would he have showed us things like 
these." 

The second figure in this picture is, with happy instinct, a woman. 
With no name to individualize her, she stands before us as a repre- 
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sentative of her sex. More courageous and of deeper insight than 
man, she symbolizes the heroic attitude that the necessities of spiritual 
life demand. She is as overawed as her husband; she falls upon her 
face to the ground, but she rises with a deeper trust than of old for 
this "new" God. Her trust is founded on conviction, and her con- 
victions are the result of reflection upon two facts in her experience. 
She has experienced the satisfaction of communion with God — in her 
case through the assurance of the acceptance of an offering — and she 
has experienced the inner enlargement and majestic awe that the new 
vision of God has brought her. On the immediate perception of the 
worth of that experience, she rises to the belief in the worth of the 
soul that experienced it. There is no argument here; the faith of 
this woman rests upon the intuitive estimate of the value of her soul 
and of the value of her experiences. The latest modern philosophy 
is here anticipated, sanctioned by comparatively primitive instincts of 
man. 

And the appeal of this legend to us lies in the simple placing of 
these two figures of Manoah and his wife over against each other, of 
the man with his face to the ground and of the woman saying: "If 
the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have showed us things 
like these." There is no word against the sincerity of Manoah; 
there is only the picture of his wife with a sincerity equally great, but 
with greater insight and heroism. And the appeal to us is to side 
with the soul that we find of greater worth. That the appeal reaches 
us from one of the bygone formative religious centuries is a fortunate 
reminder that history has already reinforced or anticipated our inevi- 
table judgment. It reminds us that, even if faith be as small and 
undeveloped as a grain of mustard seed, its normal business is the 
removal of mountains. It is with a kind of shame at the weakness 
with which we have met a difficulty we had fancied unique, and with 
a grateful sense of spiritual solidarity with the far-off leaders of the 
never-ending struggle for faith, that we too humbly join in the tri- 
umphant words: "If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have showed us things like these." Where is there to be found a 
more adequate or a more triumphant answer to the reverent skepti- 
cism of our time ? 



